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enable* the United States to do its part to save China and 
the Chinese from avaricious American nationals, who, 
conjointly with like-minded Japanese, are doing all that 
they can to ruin the morale of the Chinese by vending 
opium or substitutes for opium. 



IF, as is intimated may be the case, Holland serves as 
the interlocutory power, bringing before the League 
of Nations the charges that Korea makes against Japan, 
it will be a significant fact; for it was Holland that first 
among the nations of Europe opened up trade with 
Japan, and it was from Holland that Japan first began 
to get her knowledge of the Occidental world. Great 
Britain's sympathies undoubtedly are with Korea now, 
and so are those of the United States ; but Great Britain 
is a formally bound ally of Japan, and the United States, 
having conceded in an unfortunate hour the inclusion 
of Korea in Japan, is in no position to protest. Hol- 
land's Pacific possessions do give her some claim to 
intervene. 



POLICE FORCE OR MORAL FORCE FOR 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 

By DR. ALFRED H. FRIED 

We are glad to translate and print for oar readers this 
expression of views sent to us by the well-known Austrian 
peace worker who himself ranks so high among the "little 
crowd of enthusiasts" to whom he refers. — The Editobs. 

The beginning of the League of Nations is very 
similar to the beginning of the work at The Hague. 
The latter, too, started surrounded by wars, in the 
midst of a general world unrest. The first suggestions 
for it were made to the world at a time when the United 
States had just finished their war with Spain, and the 
signatures of the treaties at The Hague were hardly 
dry when the Boer War and the China expedition shook 
the world. 

It was the most unfavorable situation that could be 
conceived for the beginning of the peace-work. The 
doubters and scorners, as well as the outspoken an- 
tagonists, all of whom never wished to believe in its 
future, were triumphant. They had considered the 
whole conference a whim of a moment, which had to be 
humored. That the so-called history of the world should 
proceed to enter upon the program of the day, they 
thought quite natural; but they had reckoned without 
that little group of enthusiasts who were not influenced 
by the troubles of the moment, who looked upon the work 
done at The Hague as a new chapter in the history of 
mankind. 

These enthusiasts carried on the work unabashed. 
They worked, until the child believed to be dead by its 
own progenitors showed the first signs of life and hence- 
forth could be considered safe. Thus The Hague Court 
of Arbitration could be opened in spite of the wars 
raging at the beginning of the century. It was in 
readiness. And when if was intended to destroy the 



Areopagus which had been created, by withholding from 
it the opportunity to function, then it happened that one 
of its creators, the French Senator Destournelles, went 
to the United States and led President Koosevelt to 
create a precedent by submitting to the court of arbi- 
tration the settlement of litigation. It was not exactly 
an important case, the non-settlement of which would 
have engaged the world in a war. But that was not 
at all the question at that moment. The example was 
needed, and this was given when, on September 15, 1903, 
in the still very modest rooms of The Hague Bureau, a 
court made legal by world mandate was constituted. 

It is of no importance who won the controversy be- 
tween the United States and Mexico about the California 
church properties. The machinery was started, and that 
was all-important. The doubters and scorners were not 
vindicated. Justice was now on a par with immense 
powers of violence. 

This retrospect of a time which lies so far behind us, 
because the bloody stream of the World War flows be- 
tween it and the present, is necessary to overcome the 
gloomy aspect which the future of the League of Nations 
permits us to consider in a brighter and more hopeful 
light. 

Today there are again the doubters and scorners, the 
interested antagonists, who treat the work of higher 
peace security created at Versailles as something created 
only for politeness sake, as a result to which certain 
considerations are due in order to soothe with it the 
enervated nations, which, however, need not be considered 
seriously. 

The situation today is exactly the same as it was after 
1890. Only everything looks more intensive, more awe- 
some, more hopeless than then. The peace work is estab- 
lished, but war continues. In different parts of the 
globe war is still being waged. New wars have started. 
In different States resistance against the new order of 
things is threatened. There are bloody revolutions; the 
whole east and southeast °f Europe, the west of Asia, 
are fermenting in national excitement, and the prepara- 
tions are started with such a force that they threaten to 
surpass by far the foolish endeavors of the pre-war 
period. 

In the midst of this chaos the League of Nations 
meets. It has formed the Council, held brilliant meet- 
ings in various places, called the delegates, formed com- 
mittees of inquiry, and created those organs that were 
demanded by the peace treaty to regulate certain affairs. 
Speeches have been made, employees hired, and salaries 
appropriated. It has tried to show the world that it is 
alive, and that it wishes to grow. Its activity, however, 
could not yet become action. The doubters, scorners, 
and antagonists find this procedure quite in order. They 
who have never considered the whole institution any- 
thing but an ornament, an arabesque, find this activity 
quite sufficient. They have never expected anything 
more. They are very much astonished when they see 
that there are nations adhering to the League and who 
are demanding its intervention in their affairs. Lloyd- 
George recently had. .to explain to a delegation of paci- 
fists, who had approached him to demand the interven- 
tion of the League in various troubles darkening the 
horizon, that the new institution could not intervene in 
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Persia, nor in Poland, nor in Armenia, where its help 
was demanded, because it did not possess the power 
which was needed to do this ; but he hastened to tell his 
impatient questioners that this did not mean a failure 
of the institution. 

It is only too clear that the League, when taking its 
first bashful steps into life, cannot overcome immedi- 
ately all oppositions, which really are nothing but the 
results of the forces that created it. Their presence 
created and justifies its existence. These troubles, then, 
do not argue against the new institution; rather, they 
testify to its necessity and guarantee its develpoment 
and vigor. That the institution is incomplete is best 
known to those who have fought for it for decades and 
helped to prepare it. It does not live up to their expec- 
tations. They intended to have a firmer coalition of the 
contracting parties and not mainly a regulation of the 
procedure for those dangerous moments when disagree- 
ments have already developed into imminent danger of 
war. They wished to see placed in the foreground a 
regulation of the normal intercourse of nations, the 
foundation and confirmation of a community of life and 
work, from which, according to their well-founded opin- 
ion, would grow the best safeguard against the develop- 
ment of conflicts into war. The opposition resulting 
from the troubles of the time and threatening to destroy 
the new institution will helpfully contribute to all these 
necessary perfections; for by means of this opposition 
the defects will be found out and steps will be taken to 
overcome them. 

The danger for the League does not lie in the disheart- 
ening political conditions of our days. It seems to me 
it can be found in the erroneous idea that it is the duty 
of the League to suppress with force the anarchical oc- 
currences taking place everywhere as after-effects and 
results of the World War. This interpretation results 
from those old ideas which are diametrically opposed to 
the idea which forms the basis of the League. An inter- 
state organization cannot be attained with blood and 
iron. 

Everywhere, now, the call is made for an armed force 
for the League of Nations, for an international well- 
equipped police. By doing this, demand is made for 
means that are directly opposed to the institution itself. 
To be sure, an executive power will have to be a supple- 
ment to the League of Nations ; but it will only form the 
roof of the building, the foundation of which must be 
of a different nature and which is to be firmly established 
now. 

In order to exercise power, the League must become 
a well-organized center for the exercise of power. Conse- 
quently, its program for the near future cannot consist 
in overcoming the aftermath of the war by an inter- 
national war waged on account of the League, in oppos- 
ing its own not yet consolidated power to the war power 
which is still in great commotion. In order to enable 
the League to exercise authority, it needs that moral 
backing which will enable the action to be exercised by 
it, and thus differentiate it from the sort of power exer- 
cised heretofore anarchically by the States. Thus the 
province of its activity lies for the present in the forma- 
tion and the collection of a moral capital. 

The international center of humanity needs fewer 



guns and cannons than credit; for as a moral institution 
it will best carry out its duties. But credit cannot be 
as easily created as instruments of war. It must be ac- 
quired by righteous living. The League of Nations will 
acquire this credit if it will establish a system of inter- 
national law which can serve as a basis for its actions. 
It will endeavor to become an impartial helper, mediator, 
and counselor of the nations bleeding everywhere today 
and thus a thousandfold oppressed, a helper in whom 
all nations feel a confidence as hopeful and as sympa- 
thetically trustful as the individual feels' toward a proved 
and experienced physician. Prom the gratitude which 
will result may develop the international power the inter- 
vention of which will not mean coercion, but deliverance. 
When men have become accustomed to look upon the 
League from those new points of view which form the 
basis of its origin, they need not despair of its final 
effectiveness. Then it will be seen that it has the force 
to overcome the obstacles opposed to it today. This force 
lies in the idea and not in any well-equipped police 



SOLVING OUR INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 

By JOHN D. W. BODFISH 

The manhood and the womanhood of America is 
being tested today as it never was before. Our 
±orm of government is in danger, not so much from 
foes without as from conditions within our own borders 
lnere are those among us who would tear down the en- 
tire structure to remove some affected part They for 
get the toil and sacrifice of our fathers in erecting and 
maintaining that structure, and in their haste to re- 
move the part which they deem objectionable they would 
destroy the work of generations and set civilization back 
tor centuries. Is it not better rather to keep intact so 
much of our frame of government as is sound, repair- 
ing the unsound and strengthening any part where 
weakness has appeared ? 

The weakest point of our government and the source 
oi greatest danger is the lack of power to control in- 
dustrial disputes. Officers of government stand by 
powerless to act, while Capital and Labor engage in 
deadly combat on the industrial battlefield, inflicting 
fearful wounds upon each other and upon millions of 
non-combatants, including aged men, helpless mothers, 
and innocent children, who through no fault of their 
own are compelled to suffer most of all. 

Those in control of our leading political parties are 
evading this question because they desire to succeed 
immediately to office, and they know that pioneers must 
wait. Therefore they leave to others the work of break- 
ing the way through the jungle of things as they are, 
obstructed by undergrowth which must be removed, and 
obscured by overhanging and interlacing branches which 
must be cleared away so that the light of day mav enter 
in. 

Many courses are suggested. Some are so evidently 
empty visions that we need not consider them. Some of 
them are inconsistent with popular government and 
personal liberty, both of which we cherish, and so they 
must be discarded. Some are proposed in the interest 



